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threads. In the past few years, the use of
artificial silk has increased enormously, par-
ticularly in the knit-goods industry, where its
lustre and elasticity make it especially de-
sirable. It dyes brilliantly, and the filaments
can be moulded into any desired shape. It is
sensitive to treatment with soap, alkalies, and
bleaches; and when wet is not as strong as
natural silk, the cellulose having a tendency
to return to the jelly state in the presence of
water. Under improved methods of manufac-
ture, however, the fabric has attained a high
position on its own merits, while by no
means proving a formidable rival to the
genuine article.

Several varieties of artificial silk are on
the market. Chardonnet artificial silk is pre-
pared by treating cotton with nitric acid, and
dissolving the resulting nitro-cellulose in a
mixture of alcohol and ether. Viscose silk
(cellulose xanthogenate) is made by treating
wood pulp with caustic soda and carbon
disulphide; the solution is pressed into
threads which are made glossy (mercerized)
by stretching and treating with caustic soda.
Acetate silk is prepared by the action of acetyl
chloride on cotton, dissolving in chloroform,
and moulding. This product is also formed
into sheets, like celluloid, and called Cellit,
which because of its non-inflammability is
especially adapted for moving picture films.
Cellit is also used as a waterproof covering
for paper, leather, cloth, wood, etc.

In 1924 a committee of the National Retail
Dry Goods Association (IL S.) suggested
'rayon* as a name for all artificial silk. A new
synthetic silk, called nylon, a derivative of
coal, air, and water, has been developed in
the Dupont laboratories. When relations with
Japan, the world's largest supplier of raw
silk, were broken off in 1941, silk became a
rarity in the allied countries.

Silkworm Gut, a strong material used
by anglers for dressing the hook ends of fish-
ing-lines, and in surgery as a suture material.

Sill, Edward Rowland (1841-87), Amer-
ican poet and essayist, was born in Windsor,
Conn. From. 1874 to 1882 he was professor
of English literature at the Univ. of Cal

SUhmpaa, Frans Eemil (1888- ),
Finnish novelist. He studied natural sciences
at the Univ. of Helsinki. His first stories ap-
peared in 1913, He was awarded the 1939
Nobel prize for literature. He has written
Life and the Sun, The Maid Silja, and Meek
Heritage; awarded Nobel prize, 1939,

Silliman, Benjamin. (1779-1864), Amer-
scientist, was graduated from Yale in

1796, and soon after his graduation was in-
vited to accept a professorship in the (then)
pioneer subject of chemistry in that institu-
tion. He accepted the call, and after study-
ing in Philadelphia and in Edinburgh, re-
turned to New Haven, and in 1806 entered
upon his duties. Besides teaching, he gave
the first course of lectures before the Lowell
Institute in Boston; and was called to many
other cities, where his brilliant experiments,
striking diagrams, and delightful presentation
of scientific themes made him a most popular
lecturer. In the organization of the MedicaJ
School at Yale College he was particularly
active, and his influence in the foundation of
the Sheffield School was noteworthy. He in-
spired many who became teachers and inves-
tigators ; but his influence was chiefly exerted
in the establishment and maintenance of the
American Journal of Science, of which for
twenty years he was the sole editor.
Silliman, Benjamin (1816-85), American
chemist, son of Benjamin Silliman, was born
in New Haven, Conn. In 1854 he succeeded
his father as professor of chemistry at Yale.
In 1842 he had fitted up a private chemical
laboratory, where with the assistance of his
pupils he made many valuable experiments,
the result being that in 1846 the Yale trustees
established the Case School of Applied Sci-
ence, which later became the Sheffield Scien-
tific School. He lectured on scientific subjects,
notably agricultural chemistry, and was editor
of the American Journal of Science (1845-
85):
Sills, Kenneth  Charles  Morton  (1879-
), American educator, was born in Hali-
fax, Nova Scotia. He was graduated from
Bowdoin College (EQOI), returned to Bow-
doin College as professor of Latin in 1906,
and was dean (1910-18), acting president
(1917-18), and president (1918- ).
Silo, a specially-constructed building for
storing ensilage. Originally a pit in the earth,
the silo is now a surface structure of any
convenient form and depth, strongly built
and air-tight. It is generally constructed of
wood, but various other materials, notably
concrete, are used. The circular form of silo
is more convenient and economical in use
because it prevents the waste caused by
loosely packed corners.
Siioam, a rock-cut pool or reservoir at the
s. wall of Jerusalem, Its waters were believed
to have healing properties. Its date is put by
most scholars as in the reign of Hezekiah,
about 700 B.C.
Siloti, Alexander   (1863*       ), Russian